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The Weekday Church School—Opportunity and Challenge 


By Erwin L. SHaver 
Director of Weekday Religious Education, International Cvuncil of Religious Education. 


Our issue of January 2 was devoted to the topic “Religion and Public Education.” This week, by request 
of a number of religious educators interested in the “released-time’’ movement, we have put our col- 
umns at the disposal of Dr. Shaver to present the case for the weekday church school. 


There is universal agreement that the problems and 
perplexities of these critical days show the need for more 
and better religious education. Religious educators are 
not alone in voicing this need. The renowned sociologist, 
Sorokin of Harvard, in his monumental study of social 
trends, showed that society at the present time is in a 
stage of “declining sensate culture.” He warns us, “Great 
intellectual and cultural development is not enough. We 
must place greater reliance on religious culture.” Because 
“necessity is the mother of invention,” a number of ap- 
proaches to the solution of the problem are being put 
forward. It is not to be expected that any one of them 
will be a “cure-all.” It is also unlikely that all of them 
will prove to have such merit as to guarantee their per- 
manency. Among those which the writer believes will 
make a definite and lasting contribution to a comprehen- 
sive program for teaching religion is the weekday church 
school, more generally known as weekday religious educa- 
tion. It is this particular movement with which this 
article deals, with no attempt to compare it with other 
approaches or to disparage them. 

In describing this type of school of religion the author 
quotes a definition he has previously used: “A weekday 
church school is a school set up by the churches singly 
or in cooperation, in which the attending pupils are 
‘released’ or ‘dismissed’ from the usual public school 
program, at the written request of parents, to go to the 
church or other building (or in some cases to remain in 
the public school building) to receive religious education.” 
It is not possible in this limited presentation to give details 
regarding the organization of those schools. The nature 
of the plan is fairly clear to most religious educators and 
public educators as well. It is, however, distinctive from 
a Sunday school, a vacation school, a parochial school and 
other agencies of religious education used by churches. 
It has certain unique features: It meets on a weekday, 
relating the teaching of religion to the child’s daily expe- 
tiences and his public school studies. It is neither financed 
from public school funds nor controlled by public school 
authorities. It represents a willingness on the part of the 
latter to share with the churches a small part of the time 
set aside for education. Its goal is to have religion taught 
as earnestly and skillfully as public school subjects are 
taught. In the better weekday church schools the teachers 


are therefore professionally trained and paid and give all 
or a considerable part of their time to the work. 


At the outset, lest we be accused of promoting this 
newer kind of church school as a solution of all our 
religious education problems, let it be stated that the 
weekday church school has certain limitations and weak- 
nesses. Some of these are inherent in the pattern of the 
school itself and others are due to “low aim” and there- 
fore may be overcome. For example, there is the time 
limitation. One or two hours a week are not sufficient 
for a complete program of character or religious education. 
Again, too many weekday leaders consider the informa- 
tional-cultural teaching of the Bible and other related 
materials as equivalent to teaching religion. ‘This point 
of view has been reinforced by the requirements for 
promotion in the public school itself, whose program and 
method the weekday church school has copied too closely. 
Furthermore, at a time when the importance of individual 
guidance is increasingly recognized by psychologists and 
educators the weekday church school teacher whose classes 
may enroll several hundred different pupils a week is hard 
put to it to give much personal counsel, although many 
of them do marvelously well. Other handicaps—correla- 
tion with religious education programs in home and 
church, opportunity for purposeful activities, the difficul- 
ties of necessary financial and moral support and others 
—are by no means insurmountable as is shown by hun- 
dreds of successful schools. These, therefore, are not 
limitations ; they are challenges which can be met success- 
fully in a movement which has set distinctly high stand- 
ards for the teaching of religion and is unhampered by 
the traditional “We’ve always done it that way.” 


A Protestant Experiment 


Historically the weekday church school is a child of 
Protestantism. In the June, 1922, issue of The Catholic 
World, Dr. James H. Ryan, then a member of the faculty 
of the Catholic University of America, and now Bishop 
of Omaha, wrote an exceedingly scholarly article entitled, 
“A Protestant Experiment in Religious Education.” It 
began with the statement, “The weekday religious school 
is an educational experiment of the Protestant bodies of 
the United States which is attracting national attention, 
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not only in Evangelical circles, but amongst Catholics as 
well.” At that time the weekday church school system at 
Gary was eight years old. Dr. Ryan’s article was prompted 
by a study of the nation-wide survey made by the writer 
in 1921-22 for the Religious Education Association. This 
extensive survey included reports from 324 weekday 
church schools, practically every one of which was a 
Protestant project. 

This plan for religious education in cooperation with 
the public school has continued to spread as a Protestant 
“experiment” until the past few years. Now its desira- 
bility, at first unrecognized by Dr. Ryan and his church, 
is admitted by praciically all Roman Catholic leaders. 
They, too, are planning to make use of it for their children 
who are not enrolled in parochial schools. Leaders of 
other religious faiths, public educators, various civic 
groups—lodges, parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs 
and chambers of commerce—and citizens in general have 
investigated the plan and are eager to try it. The result 
is that a survey made by the United States Office of 
Education in 1940, showed the plan operating in connec- 
tion with at least 488 public school systems in 38 states. 
Recent supplementary studies and the observations of 
those in close touch with the movement indicate that there 
are probably a thousand or more communities carrying on 
weekday religious education at the present time. 

Why is there such great interest in this new type of 
church school? Our first answers are those which represent 
the general demand for “more and better religious educa- 
tion.” The fifty per cent of our children who are not now 
receiving any training in religion because of parental 
neglect or other reasons should not be denied this most 
important element in their complete social heritage. When 
parental indifference or other circumstance has failed to 
give a child a healthy body, society has stepped in—by 
means of private or public agencies—to see that he has 
soundness of health. The same principle has been applied 
in giving every child his mental training, regardless of 
whether parents cared or could afford it. This has been 
done because the welfare of society is at stake. Social 
welfare is jeopardized as much or even more if any child 
is denied his right to know and to make use of all that 
society has learned in the area of religion. Wherever a 
cooperative weekday church school has been in operation, 
it has succeeded in reaching on the average one third cf 
this negelected half of our children and youth, a remark- 
able evangelistic record. 


The growth of weekday church schools has also been 
accelerated by the fact that in all educational programs 
spiritual and character objectives are now receiving pri- 
mary attention. Such a revaluing of educational goals 
is welcome and is a deserved tribute to the purpose of 
religious education through the centuries. The weekday 
church school is definitely set to fulfill these aims in the 
personal and social development of youth, 

Oiher seasons why this new school of religion is 
spreading so rapidly are those which stem from _ its 
particular patiern: It relates religion to the child’s 
weekday experiences and learnings. !t makes use of the 
best that we know about teaching technique, lifting the 
level of religious teaching to that of our high public 
school standards. This has not been possible with certain 
other church educational agencies because their patterns 
have become fixed at a lower level. The Sunday school, 
for various reasons, seems to be declining both in atten- 
dance and as an effective instructional agency. But even 
if it should be possible to have a Sunday school of the 
highest quality, a second hour of religious education is 
also needed to meet the spiritual crises of these times. 


Another reason why weekday schools are making such an 
appeal is their cooperative character. They thus reflect 
a hopeful mood in Protestantism. An additional and 
very significant reason why the weekday church school 
is becoming an established institution is the growing 
conviction that a truly evangelizing church must reach 
and teach people with its message wherever they are and 
whenever it can find them. No longer can it confine its 
efforts to providing a building and a Sunday program 
and saying, cafeteria fashion, “Come and get religion at 
nine-thirty and at eleven o’clock Sunday morning.” Re. 
ligion must, as in the days of the “circuit riders,” be taken 
to all those who should be reached. The weekday church 
school is one of a score of possible approaches to the new 
evangelism of a “mobile” church. 


The Protestant origin of this new school of religion 
is specifically attested by the fact that Protestant ministers 
in Gary “protested” against the excessive control over 
the child’s time by the public school. Superintendent 
Wirt invited the protesters to confer with him. This 
Protestant schoolman—a believer not only in the best 
educational program and techniques, but also in character 
education and in religious education—readily suggested a 
remedy: Classes in religion might be held in the churches 
on time released by the school for all children whose 
parents so desired. This has been the pattern for many 
other communities the past thirty years. 


To many persons, a school of religion set up by the 
churches, following the spirit and pattern of the Gary 
experiment, represents a tangible expression of one of 
the “four freedoms.” It typifies the free spirit of Protes- 
tantism. It exemplifies also the established principle of 
American democracy that the child’s educational program 
is under the direction of the parent and that a monopoly 
control of education by the state would be as undesirable 
in our country as in those countries whose totalitarianism 
we reject. Recently proposed projections of government 
control in elementary, in secondary and in collegiate 
educational institutions alike are inimical to intellectual 
freedom, the rights of parents and the principle of “a 
free church in a free state.” 


The fact that weekday church schools relate the teaching 
of religion to other elements in the child’s weekday study 
program without entangling church and state, is another 
evidence of their Protestant character. Protestantism—a 
firm believer both in the public school and in the separa- 
tion of church and state—has found a way to include 
religion in education by a cooperative, but not an en- 
tangling alliance. ’ 


The legality of this type of school seems to be very, 


much clearer than it was a few years ago. Because it is 
based upon a cooperative relationship with the public 
school, some people have misunderstood the plan and have 
opposed it on legal grounds. To remove any shadow of 
doubt, eleven states have passed specific enabling acts. 
Several additional states are considering bills at the 
present time. However, in other states, the rulings of 
attorneys general, court decisions and opinions of state 
boards of education have been considered sufficient au- 
thority for setting up schools. It has been the opinion 
of the writer that in most situations no special enabling 
act should be necessary. Tradition and widespread prac- 
tice have demonstrated the power and willingness of the 
local school board to adjust the time schedule of its 
schools to meet the desires of parents and community 
needs, providing existing school laws regarding the 
number of days, the hours per day and the subjects taught 
are not infringed upon. There are scores of examples, 
quite aside from those in the realm of religion, which 
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show adjustments of time schedule for a great variety of 
purposes—to harvest potatoes, tobacco, cotton, grain 
and other products; to work in defense industries; to 
avoid inclement weather; to allow free time for music, 
art and dancing classes and medical and dental appoint- 
ments. All of these and others are additional evidence 
that the education of American children is in the hands 
of their parents. They may choose any one of five plans 
for educating them—a public school, a private school, a 
parochial school, home tutoring or a combination of the 
public school and a weekday church school. 


“Wise Direction” 


It is but fair to say that the future of the weekday 
church school movement is as yet to be decided. The 
standards and patterns of the movement vary. [rom 
study of printed materials, from conferences with indi- 
viduals and organizational groups, and from personal 
observation in most of the states in which the plan has 
taken firm hold, the writer is convinced that these schools 
can all be of quality equal to that of the public schools. 
The majority are of this kind. Unfortunately, however, 
there are some which are not. It is unfair for this latter 
group to ask public school officials to share the school 
day with them. Because of the rapid spread of the move- 
ment at the present time, wholesale promotion is not 
needed nor is it desirable. It was for this reason that 
the International Council of Religious Education at its 
meeting in february, 1941, adopted the following State- 
ment of Policy: 

“In view of the great interest in weekday religious 
education in many forms, the present confusion as to best 
procedure, and the urgent request for help from the field, 
the International Council of Religious Education states its 
policy with regard to the weekday church school in 
cooperation with the public school on released or dis- 
missed time as follows: 


“The Council is convinced of the contributions which 
the weekday church school, when conducted according to 
the standards set in Educational Bulletin 601, The Weck- 
day Church School, makes to the total program of Chris- 
tian education, and recommends that its committee and 
director continue to pursue the policy of wise direction 
and careful guidance of weekday church schools in accord- 
ance with the standards for this work adopted by the 
Council.” 


On the basis of thirty years of experience we know what 
kind of a weekday church school is likely to succeed and 
what kind is doomed to failure and to bring the movement 
as a whole into disrepute. It is gratifying to know that an 
increasing number of state councils of churches and 
religious education have formulated and adopted standards 
for this type of work which will result eventually in 
standards for the nation as a whole. Our hopes and goals 
ior this program are summarized briefly in “A Ten Point 
Platform for Weekday Church Schools” under these 
headings : 

1. A year of planning before launching the program. 

2. All religious groups working closely together. 

3. Parents accepting their responsibility for the school 

and supporting it in every way. 

4. Public school officials cooperating heartily without 

controlling. 


5. A representative and reliable weekday church school 
board continuously on the job. 

6. A course of education in religion as well planned and 

implemented to its purposes as the courses in the 

public schools are to theirs. 
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. Teachers as well trained for teaching religion as the 
public school teachers are for their work. 

. A supervisor—trained, experienced, and religious— 
working with every school. 

. An expenditure per pupil (in proportion to the 
teaching time) equal to that for his public school 
education. 

10. The spirit as well as the letter of the law preserved 

in all relationships. 


Opportunity and Challenge 


Because the weekday church school is a child of 
Protestantism, it is both an opportunity and a challenge 
to our Protestant groups. It will open many doors to the 
Temple of Religious Education, provided we accept the 
challenge. May we point out some of these opportunities : 


1. The weekday church school presents an opportunity 
for Protestantism to prove that it believes in a teaching 
church. The church that teaches will live; the church that 
does not will die. It is not easy for most Protestant 
churches to fulfill their teaching function, both because 
they are not sure of a stable content and are not agreed 
as to what constitutes the best way of teaching religion. 
But we have every reason to believe that experiences in 
these many weekday church schools are helping us to 
solve both of these problems. 

We are becoming increasingly convinced that there is 
no short cut to any kind of education, including that for 
understanding and living the Christian life. Unfortu- 
nately, many of our past endeavors to develop the religious 
life of both adults and children have not shown an aware- 
ness of this truth. Spasmodic revivals, pastor’s classes of 
short duration, Sunday schools with low standards, a 
teaching process limited to catechetical or verbal instruc- 
tion—these and other similar methods are no substitute 
for a continuous, patient, unspectacular and thorough- 
going program for developing a complete and _ lasting 
Christian experience. This is the purpose of weekday 
church schools. 

2. Through weekday church schools Protestantism may 
demonstrate the truth that a child’s education is sadly 
deficient if it ignores his “Spiritual Quotient.” We may 
differ in exact definitions of what is meant by spirituality, 
but we are in agreement that education in ideals and for 
belief in a Universal Power who is wise and good is most 
desirable. 

Our faith in an “Intelligence Quotient” as a sole measure 
of one’s ability is dwindling. Schoolmen generally are 
more and more aware of its limitations. Psychologists are 
suggesting a new measuring scale, the “P. Q.” or “Per- 
sonality Quotient,” and in so doing have the backing of 
personnel experts whose job it is to fit persons into right 
niches in commerce and industry. But even such a 
yardstick is decidedly deficient. Religious educators may 
well insist that a complete education for life shall include 
all that religious education implies—a cultural knowledge 
of religious history and literature, the interpretation of 
religious ideas and ideals and the opportunity to put 
them into practice, and the indispensable experience of 
worship by which the presence and consciousness of God 
become a reality. 


3. In the weekday church school there is an open-door 
opportunity to show that religion can be taught just as 
earnestly and as skillfully as teaching is done to meet 
any other need of child life. Teaching religion does not 
mean teaching mere facts about religion; nor does it 
mean solely an emotional experience. It includes these ap- 
proaches and others also. From the discoveries in the 
field of character education, we see the possibilities of new 
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and improved methods for developing religious personali- 
tics in children, youth and adults, and that teaching re- 
ligion means more than teaching a “subject.” 

One central fact which differentiates the weekday church 
school from other agencies of religious education is that 
it is organized as a real school. Its standards are set on a 
par with the public schools of the community. It is 
based on the premise that the teaching of religion deserves 
nothing less than the best we can give to it—that it 
should not be left to untrained teachers and that it must 
not be done on “marginal” time, after school or in 
competition with out-of-door play which is the right of 
every child. 

4. The establishment and continuance of church schools 
built on this pattern will prove also that religious educa- 
tion should and can take place on the weekday as well 
as on Sunday. To limit the teaching of religion to 
Sunday only seriously hinders its effectiveness. This tends 
to draw a line of demarcation between the sacred and the 
secular. It brings about conflicts in the pupil’s mind as 
to the real meaning and practical application of religious 
principles. 

The fact is that the child’s education—including his 
education in character—is going on constantly, during the 
week as well as on Sunday. These weekday experiences 
need interpretation, control and enrichment in terms of 
spiritual ideals, which are presented best when closely 
related in time and place to these daily experiences and 
learnings. Religion needs to be associated in the minds of 
children with their serious business of life, their weekday 
study program, to which society by common consent has 
given much weekday time and also the best time of each 
day. 

5. In the development of weekday church schools an 
opportunity has been afforded for Protestantism to show 
that it can raise up a consecrated teaching order. The 
personal dedication of one’s life to the “calling” to Chris- 
tian teaching, securing for oneself the very best training 
and asking in return but a living wage, has not been 
widespread in Protestant church groups. In the weekday 
church school movement we have hundreds of such 
consecrated Christian servants. Their spirit and their 
devotion are of the same brand as that of the missionary. 
They represent one of the most significant service fron- 
tiers of the church. 

A movement of similar spirit is reported to be develop- 
ing among the Roman Catholics. Public school teachers 
of their faith are being asked to dedicate one hour a 
week to teaching for the church. Another example is 
found in the long and unique record of financial support 
and personal service rendered to after-school weekday 
centers by the Protestant Teachers Association of New 
York City. 

6. The continued growth of weekday church schools 
meeting high educational standards is also a test of 
Protestantism’s scale of values. It has generously backed 
our splendid public school system. Will it pay as much for 
spiritual values as for other values of life, as much for the 
“Fourth R” as for the “Three R’s”? To keep a child in a 
public school costs from $75 to $100 a year. A commen- 
surate amount for this same child’s religious education, 
based upon one hour of teaching per week, would be three 
or four dollars, which is approximately the cost of our 
better weekday church school systems. 

7. In the pattern first set for weekday church schools 
and now accepted by most religious educators as the 
desirable one, there is opportunity for Protestantism to 
reiterate its belief in the separation of church and state. 
It is here that a weekday church school is to be distin- 


guished from the approach which makes religion an 
integral part of the public school curriculum. It has 
therefore been recommended that “the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law be preserved in all relationships,” lest 
misunderstandings and legal disputes mar the spirit of 
good which has characterized the growth of these 
schools. 


8. Finally, weekday church schools once more open the 
door to interchurch cooperation. Religious education has al- 
ready furnished notable examples of exceedingly close unity 
of spirit and program—in missionary education, in leader- 
ship education and in vacation church schools. Experience 
has shown that the best type of weekday church school 
is that in which all Protestant churches have united in a 
community wide system. We are challenged to continue 
and extend this cooperative program. 

Protestant unity—whatever form it may take eventually 
—will be successful on a national scale to the degree that 
it is demonstrated in local areas. There is no finer example 
of community cooperation than that which is shown in 
many weekday religious education programs. They have 
proved that divided Protestantism can unite on “first 
things.”” When the spiritual ideals of the next generation 
are at stake, the differences that have separated us in the 
past must be laid aside. We are greatly indebted to the 
weekday church school movement for the contribution it is 
making to interchurch cooperation. 

These, then, are eight open doors of opportunity for 
present-day Protestantism as it watches the growth of its 
child, the weekday church school. Each of these open 
doors is a challenge as well as an opportunity. How will 
these opportunities be used and these challenges answered? 


Black Market in Child Labor 


The number of children under 16 working in industry 
or agriculture has more than doubled since 1940. In that 
year there were about 209,000; the estimated number is 
now 580,000. Unhappily, according to the National Child 
Labor Committee, thousands of these children are drawn 
into the worst types of labor for children rather than into 
useful and educational work experience. Garages, dry 
cleaning establishments, bowling alleys and honky tonks 
are not wholesome places for young persons to work. 
Government agencies, including the War Manpower Com- 
mission, have advised against weakening the safeguards 
for children, 

Long hours—often lasting until midnight, 2:00 or 3:00 
a.m., and even all night—interfere with schooling. This 
condition is widespread atid overworked state labor depart- 
ments cannot cope with it. Maiming and killing of chil- 
dren by moving machinery is frequently reported. 

The National Child Labor Committee is working for 
constructive dealing with the employers’ need of man- 
power and the urge of boys and girls to leave school for 
work. The productive capacity of young people over 16 
can be improved by a combination of school and work. 
For those below 16 opportunities for part-time work 
which does not interfere with their schooling can, under 
wise counsel, be developed into educational experience. 
The Committee is seeking to extend such opportunities. 
Plans are being made for the training of high school 
students for farm work. Younger children may work 
for limited periods to harvest perishable crops. But before 
they are taken from school to work on farms the urgency 
of the need should be proved, the Committee insists. All 
such projects should be under community supervision, 
while in no case should the labor of children be resorted 
to simply because it is cheap. 
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